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plainly the effectes of the other Lawe, which they with such
earnest endevour laboured to advance and place in steade of
this Lawe; so that, by the fruites of them both, you may know
what they are: and did not ambition, riot, and wanton lust,
which your said progenitors esteemed above the wealth of the
Realme, moove them to this alteration*
16    AS OTHERS SEE US
The Italian Relation of England (Caraden Soc., 1847) is a private
report drawn up by the Venetian envoy for the information of his govern-
ment, about I500A.D. I extract from it such portions as seem best
calculated to correct or complement Fortescue's too rosy descriptions.
The translation is that of the Caroden Society Editor, with few alterations.
The narrator, however, falls into demonstrable exaggerations on his side,
(p. 20 ff.)   The English are, for the most part, both men
and women of all ages, handsome and well-proportioned;
though not quite so much so, in my opinion, as it had been
asserted to me, before your Magnificence went to that king-
dom; and I have understood from persons acquainted with
these countries, that the Scotch are much handsomer; and
that the English are great lovers of themselves, and of every-
thing belonging to them; they think that there are no other
men than themselves, and no other world but England; and
whenever they see a handsome foreigner, they say that " he
looks like an Englishman/' and that " it is a great pity that
he should not be an Englishman"; and when they partake of
any delicacy with a foreigner, they ask him, " whether such
a thing is made in kis country ?w   They take great pleasure
in having a quantity of excellent victuals, and also in remain-
ing a long time at table, being very' sparing of wine when
they drink it at their own expense,   And this, it is said, they
do in order to induce their other English guests to drink wine
in moderation also; not considering it any inconvenienqe for
three or four persons to drink out of the same cup,   Few
people keep wine in their own houses, but buy it, for the most
part, at a tavern; and when they mean to,drink a great deal,
they go to the tavern, and this is done not only by the men*
but by ladies of distinction,  The deficiency of wine,
is amply supplied by the abundance of ale and,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